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Art. VII. — A Summer in the Wilderness, embracing a 
Canoe Voyage up the Mississippi and around Lake 
Superior. By Charles Lanman, Author of Essays for 
Summer Hours, etc. New York : D. Appleton &. Co. 
1847. 12mo. pp. 208. 

A traveller is, in fact, a historian. His task may not 
equal in dignity that of Guizot and Macaulay ; but when he 
undertakes to relate what he saw and heard, we look for 
sober and truthful statements. We read his book for informa- 
tion. A kind of poetical license, however, has been assumed 
by some tourists, which allows them to interweave a little 
fiction in order to heighten the interest of their personal 
adventures, and to excite the wonder of their readers. But 
an important question arises, how far this license ought to be 
exercised, and whether it is not time to define its limits. 
Shall we extend it so far, that books of travels in all parts of 
the world may be manufactured in London or New York, by 
persons who have never gone further than the suburbs of those 
cities ? Or is the moral character of a tissue of falsehoods 
improved by uttering them in print instead of conversation, 
and thus deceiving a multitude instead of an individual ? 

The fabrication of travels is a practice at once so easy and 
so profitable, that we do not know whether bookmakers can 
be obliged to abandon it ; but the case we have in hand is 
one of so gross a character, an imposition at once so weak 
and so bold, that we propose to offer it as a warning to the 
whole class of writers to which the author of it belongs. A 
book may be " a book, although there is nothing in it ; " and 
if it apparently relates to scenes or incidents of some import- 
ance, it acquires a sort of dignity that justifies a critical 
examination of it ; if it were not so, we might have some 
hesitation about reviewing •' A Summer in the Wilderness." 
We were led to make this post-mortem examination of a book 
which has had but a short life in America, by observing 
that in England, if we may judge from a notice of it in one 
of the literary papers, it has gained considerable reputation 
for sprightliness and veracity. 

Some imaginative minds cannot avoid a little exaggeration 
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in description, when the locality is one of great interest or 
beauty. The reader makes the proper deduction almost 
unconsciously, and the statement which is literally very incor- 
rect may convey a faithful impression. But even this liberty 
is to be sparingly used. Mr. Lanman is fond of these fancy 
pictures ; his pages are strewed with them, and though his 
style is too ambitious, and labored into a sort of painful 
prettiness, with a superabundance of fine sentiment, his 
sketches are often pleasing and effective. The following is 
a fair specimen of his manner, the " large herd of deer " and 
the " immense eagle " being necessary adjuncts of the scene 
as the writer conceived it, and are, therefore, to be regarded 
as a mere flourish of the pen. 

" At my feet flowed the tranquil waters of the superb river, 
from whose very margin receded a perfectly level prairie, which 
soon lost itself, in a rolling country, whose motionless billows 
receded to the far horizon. On my extreme left lay a range of 
wood-crowned and dreary looking hills, and on my right a solitary 
bluff, which was as smooth on every side as the most highly culti- 
vated lawn. The atmosphere was soft and of a rosy hue, and 
made me long for the wings of a dove, that I might float away 
upon its bosom in a dream of bliss. Flowers of loveliest hue and 
sweetest fragrance were on every side ; and the only sound that 
fell upon my ear was a hum of insect wings. On the bluffs 
already mentioned a large herd of deer were quietly cropping 
their food ; and in the air, high towards the zenith, was floating 
in his pride, of freedom, an immense eagle, the seeming monarch 
of the western world." p. 24. 

Any one may bring together " wood-crowned and dreary- 
looking hills," flowers, insects, deer, and eagles, into an imag- 
inary group, and we care not to ask whether he ever saw them 
all at one time and in one place. To deny the truth of the 
picture would be not so much to question the author's veracity 
as to censure his taste in composition. But he makes other 
statements about his adventures which we do not find it so 
easy to excuse as mere rhetorical flourishes. Direct evidence 
that they are untruthful is at hand ; but we will first examine 
some of them upon the ground of their internal credibility 
alone. To those of our countrymen who are familiar with 
the country about the upper Mississippi and Lake Superior, 
the principal scene of our author's observations, any exposition 
of his blunders would be superfluous ; but to foreigners, who, 
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like the editors of the London Examiner, undertake to spec- 
ulate upon the condition of the Indian race and upon the 
conduct of our government towards them, taking the facts 
reported by this writer for the basis of their observations, 
such an exposition may afford a useful lesson. It may teach 
them to catechize their authorities in future with more sever- 
ity. Writers of the Munchausen class are pretty sure to be 
detected when their reports are tried only by the test of com- 
mon sense and common knowledge, and by their consistency 
with each other. We will first apply this Munchausen crite- 
rion to Mr. Lanman. 

On page 38, Mr. Lanman describes his visit to the lodge 
of Winneshic, the old chief of the Winnebagoes. " With the 
language of my old friend," he says, " I was partially ac- 
quainted, and this, with my knowledge of the Indian character, 
enabled me to carry on a respectable conversation." We 
learn from another portion of his book, that the author is a 
young man from the interior of Michigan. What opportuni- 
ties, then, he could have had for acquiring the Winnebago 
language, we can hardly imagine. This tribe, in 1832, was 
established on the banks of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, in 
Wisconsin, whence they were removed to the west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, where Mr. Lanman found the old chief in 1846. 

After leaving the Winnebago country, about one day's 
voyage in a steamer up the Mississippi brought the writer to 
lake Pepin, where he found a portion of the Sioux or 
Dahcotah tribe. 

" Among the lodges which I visited was that of a woman ninety 
years of age and a widow. She looked exceedingly wretched, 
but was so intelligent and amiable that I almost fell in love with 
the old antediluvian. I cannot give the whole of her long story, 
but an idea of its character may be obtained from the following 
episode, which I listened to, seated by her side and that of her 
only descendant — a handsome boy. Her attention had been 
directed to our steamer, which lay moored a short distance off, 
when she suddenly broke out with the following : — ' How rapidly 
does time fly ! A short time ago the light canoe was the only 
thing that glided upon this lake ; but now we often hear the 
groaning of the great fire-vessel, as it sweeps along like an angry 
stag. The white man's conduct appears strange. I cannot un- 
derstand its purpose. O, I am an old woman and a fool ! ' " 
pp. 47, 48. 
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We cannot quote the whole of this Indian rhapsody, of the 
genuineness of which our readers will form their own opinion. 
How a knowledge of the Sioux language was obtained in an 
interview of a few minutes, so that the " intelligent and ami- 
able " old woman could make the long story of her grievances 
intelligible to her youthful admirer, we are not informed. 

Proceeding still farther up the Mississippi, Mr. Lanman 
next visits the Chippeways, a nation living in the neighbor- 
hood of the Sioux, with whom they are continually at war. 

" Among the stories which I heard at Lake Winnepeg, was the 
following, — given to me by an aged chief as a fact, but which I 
cannot consider in another light than as a legend. It illustrates, 
however, the influence of dreams upon the savage mind." p. 88. 

No mention is made of interpreters in either case. The 
writer hears and repeats the long stories told him in the lan- 
guages of these three tribes, showing a degree of proficiency 
as a linguist which would astonish Cardinal Mezzofanti himself. 

In the tenth chapter is found a description of a ride, on the 
back of a pony, from St. Peter's to Crow-Wing river. The 
sun was within two hours of the meridian when Mr. Lanman 
left the former place, accompanied by a French guide. Dur- 
ing the first few hours, no incident happened to enliven his 
journey : then the report of his companion's gun is heard, and 
" I saw a large buck make two frightful leaps, and then drop 
to the earth quite dead." The prairie being " perfectly alive 
with grouse," and the pony, according to our traveller's 
account, being a very good substitute for a pointer, Mr. 
Lanman had astonishing success as a sportsman. " I do not 
desire to tell an unreasonable story, [' 'Pon my life, it 's true,' 
says Major Longbow ;] but I must say that at sunset I had, 
fastened to my saddle, upwards of fifty prairie birds." At 
dark, such was the speed of the pony, they caught a glimpse 
of the hut of a trader at Little Rock, " whose nearest neigh- 
bor was one hundred miles off." As they rode on during the 
night, a wolf came snuffing along the trail, (being wolf No. 5 
of the journey,) and is shot dead by a simultaneous discharge 
from the two guns of the party. The riders now become 
more drowsy, and reel to and fro on their steeds ; a whole 
herd of wolves gives chase to them, which causes a stampede 
of the ponies, and just as " the day was breaking " the ex- 
36 * 
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hausted travellers arrive at Crow-Wing. The Frenchman 
had saved his venison, but Mr. Lanman had lost forty-five 
out of the fifty grouse that hung at his saddle bow. 

For the information of those who have not travelled from 
St. Peter's to Crow-Wing river, we may mention, that the 
distance is about 120 miles; consequently, this equestrian 
feat, performed between 1 A. M. of one day and 3 or 4 A. M. 
of the next, deserves to be recorded on the same page with 
Col. Fremont's famous ride from Pueblo de los Angeles 
to San Francisco. It should be remembered, also, to the 
honor of the French pony, that he carried, in addition to the 
weight of a literary gentleman with his gun and accoutrements, 
until he was relieved one by one of those forty-five grouse, 
about two hundred pounds of prairie hens dangling at his 
saddle bow. 

" During my sojourn here, I have had frequent opportunities 
of witnessing the Indian mode of swimming. To speak within 
bounds, there must be some sixty boys at Crow- Wing, who enjoy 
a swim about every hour. They are so expert in diving, that 
when a number are pursuing a particular individual, and that one 
happens to dive, the whole of them will follow after, and finally 
all come up a hundred yards off." p. 72. 

It would be worth an annual journey to Crow-Wing to see 
these sixty boys swim 300 feet under water, in Indian file. 
The author speaks but modestly of his success as a sportsman 
at this place. " I have as yet accomplished but little in the 
way of hunting ; that is, but little for this region." Let us 
see, then, how moderate his ideas were. 

" On one occasion I killed seven fine looking ducks, which 
turned out, however, to be unfit to eat, as they were of the dipper 
species, and a little too fishy even for my taste ; at one time I 
killed twenty-five pigeons ; at another, about a dozen grouse ; and 
last of all, a couple of young coons." p. 73. 

What was most remarkable in this sport was not so much 
the quantity, as the peculiar kind, of game that our honest 
traveller bagged. The dippers can very seldom be shot; 
they are almost too quick for powder. They are solitary 
birds, and are not often seen in pairs, never in flocks. The 
marvel is, that there should have been no other ducks on the 
river that day, or that any one should be so expert a marksman 
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as to kill seven of these shy birds in one hunt. The coons we 
will allow ; but in regard to the following fish stories, every 
one must form his own opinion. 

" The largest and unquestionably the most abundant variety of 
fish found in the Lower Mississippi is the cat-fish, and here, I 
believe, they are found in the greatest perfection. They vary 
from one to six feet in length, and in weight, from three to one 
hundred and fifty pounds." p. 110. 

" We landed, however, with a sufficient quantity of fish to 
supply the whole encampment of Indians for at least three days, 
and among them were seven specimens of the muskalounge, — 
the remainder being composed of small fry in general. On open- 
ing one of my prizes, an immense black snake was found in his 
bowels, from which time I date my antipathy to this fishy genus 
as an article of food." p. 114. 

" My own occasional struggle with an immense fish, con- 
spired to throw me into a nervous state of excitement which has 
not entirely left me at the present moment. I did think of men- 
tioning the number of prizes that were taken on that memorable 
night, but my modesty forbids ; I will only say that I saw ex- 
tended on the shore a muskalounge that weighed fifty-seven 
pounds, and a pike that almost weighed twenty •four.' 1 '' p. 74. 

What a picture ! The eloquence — the modesty — the 
monster fish ! Could any better apology be offered for a 
prolonged " nervous excitement ? " 

We are now about half way through the book, and we will 
here drop the internal evidences of its. truthfulness. We may 
add, however, that from Rock island at Devonport, Iowa, it 
is stated that the journey was made up the Mississippi to its 
farthest source, including several days spent at St. Peter's, 
more than a week at Crow- Wing, and a visit made to Spirit 
Lake and Leech Lake, descending thence to the mouth of St. 
Louis river at Lake Superior, — all in the month of July, 
1846. Sir George Simpson, the great fur-king, who makes 
a biennial journey around the northern hemisphere, travelling 
across the American continent in canoes from St. Mary's to 
Puget's Sound, would be very much obliged to Mr. Lanman 
for suggestions about the modes of rapid travelling. General 
Cass, Mr. Schoolcraft, Mr. Nicollet, and others, who have 
traversed the great swamp region about the sources of the 
Mississippi, are supposed to have shown activity and perse- 
verance ; but in their movements they appear like tortoises, 
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compared with the antelope swiftness of our summer traveller. 
The government of the United States ought to seek out such 
talents as those of Mr. Lanman, to take the place of snails 
like Emory and Fremont. We shall hereafter explain, by 
evidence extraneous to the narrative itself, how this great 
velocity was attained. It will then be seen, that nothing 
could be more rapid than our author's transition from place 
to place, except the pulsations of the magnetic telegraph. 
Meanwhile, the following agreeable specimen of our author's 
fancy pieces may be a pleasing relief to the reader, and explain 
in part his peculiar mode of visiting places very remote from 
each other in extremely short spaces of time. 

" Weary with the hunt, I lately sought the shady side of a 
gentle hill, and extending my limbs upon the green sward, amused 
myself by watching the sky. I gazed upon the blue canopy, and 
fancied it to be an ocean, beyond which the broad and beautiful 
fields of heaven were basking beneath the smiles of God. A few 
white feather-clouds were floating there, and they seemed to me 
to be a fleet returning from their home of peace. In the dark 
regions of night they had fought and conquered the enemy, and 
now, laden with redeemed souls, were hastening to the haven of 
eternal rest. Fancy, which had pictured this image, was gone ; 
I saw nothing save an eagle playing above the trees of the forest, 
and in a moment I was a dreamer. 

" It seemed to me that I entered the forest just as the glorious 
summer sun was sinking to his repose. The evening star rose 
in the west, and in a little while, from the zenith, a thousand other 
bright constellations looked smilingly down upon the earth. Some- 
thing whispered me that I must spend the long watches of that 
night in wandering in the wilderness ; and I departed with the 
silence of a shadow, and the speed of an antelope. Strange, and 
wild, and beautiful, were the scenes I beheld." p. 202. 

The images here suggested are rather pretty, and the 
language on the whole would do credit to a promising Sopho- 
more. But to the reader of the book the passage would be 
far more touching, if it were not about the fifteenth or twen- 
tieth sunset and star-rising rhapsody recorded in a little duo- 
decimo of about 200 pages. 

To have an adequate idea of a book of travels, we must 
know not only what interesting matter can be found in it, but 
what it does not contain. We turned over the leaves of Mr. 
Lanman's volume for some account of the great geographical 
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features of the region which he professes to have traversed ; 
we found little or none. We looked for some estimate of the 
capacities of this wild and broad country, embraced in the 
arms of the upper Mississippi, for agriculture and population ; 
no important data are furnished. In respect to the Indian 
tribes, whose languages can be acquired with so great facility, 
we wish to know how numerous they now are, how they are 
occupied, and what progress, if any, they have made in civil- 
ization ; Mr. Lanman tells us nothing. Some few departures 
from the truth in minor matters, in the recital of personal 
adventures, for instance, might have been pardoned if there 
had been even a show of useful information. But the writer 
appropriates to himself, not only the incidents that happened 
to others, their exposures and escapes, but their observations, 
and the scenes which they had witnessed, coolly representing 
himself as the observer or original witness. What little val- 
uable information the book affords appears to have been 
gained in this way ; and the account is so perverted and min- 
gled with gross fabrications, that its value is wholly destroyed. 
As a specimen of Mr. Lanman's facility in making such 
appropriations, we will quote his account of a dog-feast, which 
he says he witnessed at Fort Snelling, in July, 1846. 

" Here it was that I first saw an extensive encampment of 
Sioux or Dahcotah Indians, who had, within six miles of the Fort, 
no less than three large villages. This, as is well known, is one 
of the most peculiar and savage tribes of the Northwest, and as I 
happen to be here during their gala season, I have had an oppor- 
tunity of being present at some of their feasts and games. 

" On one occasion it was announced throughout the village that 
the Indians were to have a Dog-feast, in which none but the 
bravest and most distinguished of the warriors are allowed to par- 
ticipate. The idea that lies at the bottom of this rite is, that by 
eating of a dog's liver the heart is made strong. The feast took 
place on the open prairie, in the afternoon, and was attended by 
about one hundred men, while there must have been a thousand 
spectators. The first step in the ceremony was for the Indians 
to seat themselves in a circle around a large pole, and devote a 
few moments to smoking. Their only article of clothing was the 
clout, and their only weapon a long knife, while their heads were 
decorated with death-trophies, and their bodies encircled by a belt 
from which hung all the scalps the wearers had taken. Suddenly 
a whoop was given, and the whole party commenced dancing to 
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the monotonous music of a drum. Then broke upon the ear the 
howl, and in a moment more the dying groan of a dog from 
without the circle of dancers." pp. 56, 57. 

We prefer to end the quotation here, as the rite is less 
curious than disgusting. Mr. Lanman closes his account of 
it with this fine and pathetic remark : — " All the while, the 
river flowed peacefully onward, and the mellow sunlight 
bathed in its own gorgeous hues the illimitable prairie. I 
have also had an opportunity of witnessing in this place the 
Indian mode of playing ball." 

The chief error in this account consists in substituting Mr. 
Lanman for Capt. Seth Eastman, of the 6th Infantry, and 
1846 for 1843. When the "Summer in the Wilderness" 
made its way up the Mississippi, and appeared in the post 
library at Fort Snelling, the officers there, who had never 
seen a dog-dance, and the agents and missionaries who had 
lived several years among the Sioux, and had been equally 
unfortunate, began to inquire at what particular time and 
place in 1846, this rite had been performed ; no one had seen 
it, no one had heard of it, except Mr. Lanman. At last, it 
was ascertained that Capt. Eastman had been present at a 
dog-dance three years before. The ceremony is not one that 
the Indians themselves relish, and it is performed only at long 
intervals, and for unusual occurrences. A peace having at 
last been concluded between the Sioux and the Chippeways, 
the former, to commemorate an event so important and desira- 
ble, determined to undergo the feast of dogs' livers. Capt. 
Eastman, who had executed some fine drawings of the scenery 
in that region, and his accomplished wife, who had assisted her 
husband in making copious notes to illustrate the history and 
character, the manners and ceremonies, of the Sioux, have 
just published an interesting volume,* to which we refer our 
readers for an authentic account of this dog-feast. In the 
introduction to this book, Mrs. Eastman says, " the dog-dance 
is held by the Sioux in great reverence ; and the first time it 
has been celebrated near the fort, for many years, was about 
five summers ago." On this occasion, instead of ten dogs, 

* Dahcotak; or Life and Legends of the Sioux around Fort Snelling. By 
Mrs Mart Eastman. With a Preface, by Mrs. C. M. Kiekland. Illustrated 
with drawings, by Captain Eastman. New York : John Wiley. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. 268. 
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the Indians killed but three ; and when a fourth was brought 
and presented to them for the purpose of continuing the cere- 
mony, most of them were compelled to refuse the nauseous 
morsel. The Chippeways were disgusted, and refused to 
partake at all. Captain Eastman showed his notes to Mr. 
Lanman, and the latter appropriated to himself the story, 
merely altering the date. 

Several of the chapters in this volume are dated with a 
flourish, " In my Canoe, July, 1846." From St. Peter's to 
Crow- Wing, he says, " my mode of travelling " was on 
horseback, having purchased his remarkable pony of a 
Frenchman, who accompanied him as guide. At Crow- 
Wing, he became acquainted with " the trader Morrison, 
whose reputation as an upright, intelligent, and noble-hearted 
man is coextensive with the entire wilderness of the North- 
west." At this place, he remarks, " I am to embark in a 
canoe, during my summer tour with Morrison, who is to be 
my guide, counsellor, and friend, while I wander, according to 
my own free will, over the lake region of the extreme Upper 
Mississippi." 

" The same canoe in which I explored the upper thousand 
miles of the Mississippi, also bore me in safety around the shores 
of Lake Superior : first, eastward, along the northern shore, then 
back again to Fon [Fond] du Lac, and afterwards along the 
southern shore to the Apostle Islands. Delighted as I was with 
my canoe wanderings on the head waters of the Mighty River, 
I am constrained to yield the palm to Superior. For weeks did 
I explore its picturesque bays and extended sweeps of shore, 
following the promptings of my wayward will.'''' p. 148. 

At Sault St. Marie, he writes, " I have finished my pil- 
grimage around the shores of Lake Superior, given away my 
birchen canoe, and parted with my Indian guides and fellow 
voyagers." This letter is dated in August, at the Sault, and 
as we have seen how busily he was occupied through the 
month of July before reaching the shores of the great lake, 
we may already conjecture what his pilgrimage " for weeks " 
around those shores amounted to, and there will be some posi- 
tive evidence to offer on this point. But our present purpose 
in making these extracts is only to call attention to the man- 
ner in which Mr. Lanman speaks of " my mode of travelling," 
my horse, my guide, and my canoe*. It will call no blush to 
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his cheek, though it may occasion some surprise to his admir- 
ing readers, to inform them, on the authority of the agents of 
the Fur Company, that Mr. Lanman, having letters " from 
below," was treated by them as a guest ; was despatched in 
their canoes, upon their horses, with their guides, from St. 
Peter's, by way of Crow- Wing and Sandy Lake, to Fond du 
Lac, and thence to La Pointe, without charge. Mr. Morrison 
has the letter of the agent, requesting him, on the canoe jour- 
ney from Crow- Wing to La Pointe, to give Mr. Lanman all 
the accommodation and information which a literary gentle- 
man, visiting this wild district, would naturally desire and 
appreciate. The old and intelligent trader, to whom this 
letter was addressed, found a ready listener in his guest, and 
whiled away the tedious hours, which must be passed in the 
bottom of a birch canoe, by relating anecdotes about his long 
residence in the wilderness and his intercourse with the Chip- 
peways. How these were metamorphosed into what " I 
saw " and " I heard," a la dog-feast, any reader of the volume 
can judge for himself. 

This aged and highly respectable person did not esteem it 
a great compliment to be represented as " a guide " of the 
young man whom he so liberally entertained. He states, 
that the journey from the mouth of St. Louis river, along the 
south shore of Lake Superior, 90 miles, in his canoe, was 
all the voyage around the shores of this great lake which 
Lanman performed. " The promptings " of the latter's 
" wayward will " were simply the excursions of his vagrant 
imagination ; and his 23d chapter, containing his description of 
the Canadian shore of Lake Superior, with frequent mention 
of what " I visited," and what " I took a drawing of," is an 
impudent fabrication from beginning to end. The inhabitants 
of La Pointe affirm, that soon after Mr. Morrison landed this 
hopeful narrator at the Apostle Islands, (which are about 
twenty in number, though Lanman says there are but three,) 
he took ship direct for Sault St. Marie. His whole account 
of Thunder Cape upon the northern shore, which he says is 
" about fourteen hundred feet high," and " frowns upon the 
waste of waters like a crouching lion," and " looms against 
the sky in awful grandeur," is an imagination or — something 
else. 

Our readers are by this time prepared for an account of 
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" the falls of the river St. Louis," which Mr. Lanman 
" claims the privilege " of naming Chippeway Falls, as " I 
am the first traveller from the States who has ever taken the 
trouble actually to visit these cataracts." We have room 
but for a portion of his magniloquent description of them. 

" The width of the river may be from three to four hundred 
yards. At this point (just above Fon du Lac) are three nameless 
waterfalls, whose dimensions are indeed stupendous : they are 
said to be the largest in the Northwest. The water of the first 
tumbles over a pile of pointed rocks, and after twisting itself into 
every possible variety of chutes and foaming streams, finally 
murmurs itself to sleep in a pool eighty feet below the summit 
whence it takes its first leap. 

" The second fall, or rather cataract, is about one hundred and 
forty feet high, nearly perpendicular, and the water rushes over 
almost in a solid and unbroken body. 

" The walls of slate on either side are lofty, and ' crowned with 
a peculiar diadem of trees ; ' and as the roaring of the fall is per- 
fectly deafening, its effect upon me was allied to that of Niagara. 
The pools at the bottom appeared to be black and fathomless, but 
the spray was whiter than snow, and the rainbows beautiful be- 
yond comparison. When I gazed upon the features of this superb 
water-wonder, united as they were in one complete picture ; when 
I listened to the scream of an hundred eagles mingling with its 
roar, and thought of the uninhabited wilderness in every direction 
around me, I was most deeply impressed with the power of the 
Omnipotent. 

" I visited this cataract accompanied by a party of Indians, 
and owing to the length of time it took us to reach it, we were 
compelled to spend the night in its immediate vicinity. And 
then it was that the effect of this cataract upon my mind was so 
impressive as actually, at times, to be exceedingly painful. 
We built our watch-fire on the southern shore, in a sheltering 
bay, about one hundred yards from the fall, and on a spot 
where we could command a complete view of the superb pic- 
ture." 

" I ordered more wood to be placed on the fire, and leaving 
the others to take care of themselves, rolled myself up in my 
blanket, and was soon asleep. I was awakened only once during 
the night, and that was by the distant howl of a wolf, mingling 
with the solemn anthem of the cataract. I sat up for a moment 
to look upon the scene, but the sky was covered with clouds, and 
it was exceedingly dark. Even the embers of our watch-fire had 
ceased blazing. Around me lay my companions in a deep sleep. 
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Once more did I listen to that dreadful howl, and that Godlike 
voice of many waters, until, like a frightened child, I hastily cov- 
ered my head, and wept myself to sleep." pp. 122 - 124. 

Now all this is what Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, of Monk- 
barns, was accustomed to call " a special lie with circum- 
stances." If the united testimony of several respectable 
persons can be credited, Mr. Lanman never saw these falls, 
and was never nearer than two miles from them. They 
have been visited by very few ; it is a hard day's work to 
get to them, not in canoes, but cjambering on foot over rocks 
and precipices ; and even this is hardly practicable but when 
the river is very low. To the inhabitants of Fond du Lac, 
Lanman's story has been a source of much merriment. The 
voyageurs who were with Morrison affirm that our author 
passed over the usual " portage," which approaches the high- 
est chute of the St. Louis no nearer than a distance of two 
miles and a half. The missionary with whom he spent " a 
pleasant afternoon," rambling over Morrison's hill, states that 
his stay at Fond du Lac did not exceed half an hour. It is 
a pity to spoil so pretty a story ; but the lovers of nature, 
who, attracted by this glowing description, intend visiting the 
spot, must lower their conceptions of a fall from " one hun- 
dred and forty feet, nearly perpendicular," to a romantic 
chute of about forty feet ; must reduce the " eighty feet " 
tumble in the same proportion ; and must dismiss the beauti- 
ful idea of floating about " with birchen torches in a canoe " 
altogether, for no canoe ever came near the principal fall, 
unless carried thither over land to no purpose. The wolves, 
deer, and eagles must be left out, as they are all extremely 
rare in that region ; and the traveller is likely to hear nothing 
more romantic than the rush of the water, and the occasional 
hoot of an owl. The portage is nine miles in length across a 
tortuous winding of the river, which is probably twenty miles 
in development. The fall is given by Nicollet at about 340 
feet for the whole distance, being a continuous, and in high 
water most magnificent, succession of chutes, respectively 
from two to forty feet in height. 

" In making the Grand Portage in the Saint Louis, owing to the 
rugged character of the country, it is necessary to land your 
canoes only a few yards above a succession of falls that descend 
into a pool thirty feet below. Owing to the thoughtlessness of 
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our pilot, our canoe was suffered to go nearer than was custom- 
ary, when Morrison uttered a most fearful shout, and said that 
we were within the charmed circle, and unless we strained every 
nerve to the utmost, we must surely perish. By that time we 
were on the very verge of the cataract, but we sprang to the 
paddles with all our might, and ' the boldest held his breath.' 
The agony that we suffered cannot be expressed ; — it lasted, 
however, only for a moment ; we soon succeeded in reaching 
the shore, but our brows were heavily beaded, and we threw our- 
selves upon the greensward, actually trembling with excessive 
feebleness. As may be supposed, the remainder of that day was 
solemnly spent, for our minds were continually haunted by the 
grim visage of death." p. 146. 

Passing that way in 1848, while halting at the head of the 
" Knife Rapids," about three miles above the head of the 
Grand Portage, at a portage one mile and a half in length, 
which Mr. Lanman makes out to be twelve miles, we heard 
a story from a half-breed negro, " Jack," which corresponds 
marvellously with this " attempt at the terrific " by Mr. 
Lanman. Jack says he was with Mr. Morrison in a trip 
down the St. Louis in the spring of 1838, when the river 
was from 18 to 20 feet above its usual level, and rushed 
over the slate beds that cross its channel with frightful rapid- 
ity. The current proved stronger than they had expected, 
and the steersman saw that they were in danger of going 
over a chute of about twelve feet, succeeded by others for a 
distance of three miles. Morrison's presence of mind, and 
the courage and strength of the men, enabled them to run 
the canoe among the branches of some trees at the head of 
the chute, — which Jack, raising himself in the midst of his 
enthusiastic description, could now barely touch with his set- 
ting-pole, — and they were saved. No such incident occurred 
during the canoe journey of Mr. Lanman ; the " agony " 
that " we " endured, the " fearful shout," and the " charmed 
circle," are all the graftings of our tourist's fancy on the 
story of honest Jack. Our summer traveller, indeed, seems 
to have very delicate nerves ; on three occasions, objects no 
more formidable than a " red deer," a drunken Indian, and a 
supposed bear, nearly frightened him out of his wits. But 
the hardy voyageur of the Northwest is noted for his steadi- 
ness, bravery, and self-possession in the midst of peril ; in 
terrific river gorges, where the deflection of a hand's breadth 
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to either side would be destruction, he guides his slight canoe 
with an unerring eye and a firm hand. 

We pass to a further examination of the supposed extent 
of our author's summer tour. The trip from Rock Island to 
St. Peter's would occupy, in a good boating season, and with 
the best of luck, at least three days. Mr. Lanman speaks of 
his " sojourn " at the latter place, which must have lasted 
three or four days, in the course of which he witnessed the 
dog-feast. He flew to Crow- Wing in a day, and remained 
there ten days. Thence to Sandy Lake, against the current 
of the Mississippi, five days would be a quick trip ; and the 
passage to Pokegoma Falls would require six or eight days 
more. Three days would be needed to go to Red Cedar 
Lake, through Winnipeg ; and the trip thence to the source 
of the Mississippi, at Elk or Itasca Lake, occupied Mr. 
Nicollet and Mr. Schoolcraft several days. Altogether, the 
upward trip alone would consume full thirty days ; and to 
return by way of Leech Lake, where Mr. Lanman professes 
to have been, to Fond du Lac would require, if the river 
were high enough, and the tourist lost no time, about a fort- 
night more. Our veracious traveller pretends to have 
accomplished the whole, in addition to a side excursion to 
Spirit Lake, and to long stoppages at various points on the 
route, in the month of July, 1846 ! Even without the exter- 
nal testimony, therefore, that we have already cited from Mr. 
Morrison and others, we could reduce the " Summer in the 
Wilderness " to its true dimensions ; it becomes a journey 
from a steamboat at St. Peter's to another steamboat or sail- 
ing vessel at La Pointe, over the usually travelled route, that 
generally occupies from fifteen to twenty days. This easy 
and comparatively familiar journey, he was enabled, by the 
kindness or charity of the Fur Company, to take in their 
conveyances ; the expedition " in my canoe " to Winnipeg 
and Red Cedar Lake, to the source of the Mississippi, to 
Leech Lake and Spirit Lake, and afterwards round both 
shores of Lake Superior, is a mere figment of the brain. 

The descriptions that are given of these places, a chapter 
or two being usually allotted to each lake, are very much 
alike, and might be made up with little trouble by consulting 
Nicollet, Schoolcraft, and Allen. These lakes have so much 
of a family likeness, that a vague account of them might be 
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manufactured without essential error in the publisher's office 
at New York, as well as " in my canoe." They all have 
sandy bottoms, islands, rocks, and fish ; trees grow on their 
borders, and there are usually hills somewhere near them. 
There would be no great harm, perhaps, in compiling from 
known and accredited works of travellers a general descrip- 
tion of the lake country round the Upper Mississippi, giving 
due credit to the authorities used, and adorning the whole 
with some flights of fancy and rhetoric. But our author 
takes good care to interlard his description with direct and 
repeated assertions that he had been there, he saw, he 
observed, &c. We will bring together a few of these auda- 
cious statements. 

First, as to the source of the Mississippi : — "I have 
sailed," he says, p. 20, " all the way up to the little Lake 
which gives it existence." In the 16th chapter, which con- 
tains his account of this fountain head, called Elk or Itasca 
Lake, of the great river, he notices " a ridge of wood-crowned 
hills " (all his hills are " wood-crowned,") on the south 
side of it, and says, p. 100, " On the summits of these hills 
I spent a number of days, pondering upon the strange, wild 
scenery which surrounded me." 

" The only inhabitants that we found on the shores of Winni- 
peg, were three bands of Chippeways, numbering in all about 
one thousand souls. We pitched our tent in the midst of their 
encampment, or village, and managed, so far as I was concerned, 
to spend a day and night among them quite pleasantly." p. 86. 

A bear-hunt was held on this lake, and Mr. Lanman gives 
a minute account of the manner in which he, aided by two 
Indians, killed the bear, and how he witnessed the Indian 
ceremony which invariably follows such success. 

Of Red Cedar Lake he says : — 

" The shores of this lake are gently undulating, and must 
have been originally quite beautiful ; but when I was there it 
was almost without inhabitants, and the places where once stood 
large clusters of wigwams, were covered with bare poles and 
ashes, and presented a most desolate appearance." p. 91. 

Here he met a poor widow, and he repeats " the story 
which she told me." The language which follows is charac- 

37* 
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teristic of Mr. Lanman's coolness in making up his fabrica- 
tions : the word facts is Italicized by himself. 

" I spent my only evening there, listening to the desultory 
conversation of my friend Morrison. The facts which I then 
gathered are now subjoined." p. 92. 

From his description of Spirit Lake, or Mille Lac, which 
he corrupts into Mill Lac, we extract this paragraph : — 

" The ruling chief of Spirit Lake, at the present time, is 
Naguanabic, or Outside Feather. He is said to be the most 
worthy, intelligent, and influential of all the Chippeway chiefs. I 
spent many agreeable and instructive hours in his lodge, and 
among my Indian curiosities there is nothing that I value more 
highly than the presents I received from him. It does my heart 
good to remember the old man, and the beautiful lake which is 
his home." p. 83. 

There is nothing so pathetic as this in his account of 
Leech Lake ; but he had excellent opportunities on its shores 
for observing the manners and ceremonies of the Indians, 
which he describes at length. 

" During my stay at Leech Lake I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a Medicine Dance, and of obtaining some information 
with regard to the Medicine Society. 

" I also witnessed while at Leech Lake the conclusion of a 
ceremony that was commenced some weeks before. There had 
been a Virgin Dance, the prominent features of which are as 
follows." pp. 105, 106. 

As our readers now have proof enough, that Mr. Lanman 
never saw one of these Jive lakes, these extracts are sufficiently 
illustrative of his notions of veracity. Those which follow 
are intended to show his gratitude to the American Fur Com- 
pany and its agents, who treated him with so much kindness 
and liberality. The pious tone which he here assumes is 
very edifying. 

" A division took place in the American Fur Company a few 
years ago, and while one party was headed by Pierre Choteau, 
and traded on the Missouri, the other remained under the guiding 
hand of Eamsey Crook, and confined its operations to the region 
of the Great Lakes. The principal men in this fur trade, before 
and since the family division, succeeded in accumulating large 
fortunes ; but both of the companies, which retain the original 
name, are supposed to be, at any rate, no better off than they 
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should be. For my part I am not surprised at this result, when I 
know the overbearing and monopolizing character of these com- 
panies, and when I believe in the theory that iniquity has its re- 
ward even in this world. 

" When I am told that the beaver and the otter and other val- 
uable animals are rapidly becoming extinct, and that the glory of 
the American Fur Company is forever departed, I cannot but 
believe that there is a wise and just Providence, who holdeth the 
world in the hollow of his hands." pp. 78, 79. 

" The agent of the Fur Company and his assistants are half- 
breeds, and a most godless set of people they are. It is a gene- 
ral rendezvous for several Indian tribes, and when I was there 
was quite crowded with the barbarians." p. 125. 

The business of the Fur Company is not the only thing 
which shocks the moral sensibilities of this excellent tourist. 
He is deeply grieved at the condition of the aborigines of this 
continent, and moralizes upon the iniquities of Indian warfare 
and the battle of the Bad Axe, in a way which moved the 
sympathies of his English critic to an extraordinary degree, 
and excited great indignation at the conduct of our govern- 
ment. We shall not dwell upon this portion of his work, as 
we have not room to discuss the difficult question of the re- 
sponsibility of our countrymen for the degradation and misery 
of the race which they have supplanted in the possession of 
this continent; and we borrow but two sentences to show 
how able and eloquent an advocate this race has found in 
Mr. Lanman. 

" And this is a portion of the payment that our government 
has ever been in the habit of awarding to the poor Indian, for the 
splendid territories which were his only inheritance 

" And yet the white man who was the author of all this misery 
counts his gold, and congratulates himself with the idea that he is 
a Christian." pp. 37, 38. 

A writer who can deliberately adopt this sanctimonious 
tone in a work of such a character as this " Sumner in the 
Wilderness," has no claim to lenient consideration ; he must 
expect that when his blunders and fabrications are detected, 
they will be exposed with unsparing severity. It gives us no 
pleasure to break a fly upon the wheel ; but a regard for 
truth and justice will not allow so flagrant a violation of both 
in a book of some literary pretensions to escape unpunished. 
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The copious extracts given in this article are enough to show 
what these pretensions are worth. The forgeries of Lander, 
Ireland, and George Psalmanazar, however flagitious in 
design, were executed with so much spirit, learning, and im- 
agination, that they have secured for themselves a place, 
though not an enviable one, in literary history. But this fab- 
rication by Mr. Lanman, while it equals theirs in audacity, is 
so feeble and puerile, that our notice of it can but create a 
brief delay in its speedy passage to oblivion. There was a 
risk, however, that it might be fished up at a future day by 
some mousing historian, and quoted as the evidence of an eye- 
witness in relation to the aspect of the country, the condition 
of the Indians, and the conduct of the white traders at the 
present time in the region about the Upper Mississippi and 
Lake Superior. This danger, we think, is now sufficiently 
obviated. 



Art. VIII. — Considerations upon the Nature and Tendency 
of Free Institutions. By Fr.edeb.ick Grimke. Cincin- 
nati : H. W. Derby & Co. 1848. 8vo. pp. 544. 

This work is from the pen of Judge Grimke, late of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. It is a work full of thought, fair, 
tolerant, and based on much study ; as we hope to show our 
readers by the extracts which we shall presently offer. But 
at the outset, we must present several objections to its out- 
ward intellectual form, — if such a phrase is intelligible. It 
has, for example, no Index, and nothing that deserves to be 
called a Table of Contents ; the headings of the various 
Chapters but very imperfectly suggest the topics discussed 
in them ; and no analysis, at the commencement or close of 
the work, lays open to us the plan of arrangement which 
existed in the author's mind. Nay, a complete perusal of 
the volume fails to make us acquainted with this plan. There 
is no mathematical character to the book ; no theorems are 
demonstrated, no problems presented and solved. It is a 
series of sensible, deeply meditated essays, well worth reading, 
but which would have been far more satisfactory if brought 



